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TheT Child¥eWs Kewsfdper, Wieh Ending July y, 104$ 


A Time For Decision 


*T*he men and women in this country and in 
* the Forces overseas are this week deciding 
who shall represent them in the next Parlia¬ 
ment. They are voting for their chosen 
candidates in the time-honoured democratic 
way known as General Election. 

All the political parties have announced 
their policies to help the people form, their 
judgments in this great national debate. These 
pojicies served the double purpose of state¬ 
ment'and appeal—an appeal to the mind as 
well as to the heart, a call to reason as well' 
as to the emotions. . 

• ‘This is the democratic method of debate, 
secure and lively after six years of warfare. 
The fact that wd can hold an election so soon 
after the finish of warfare in Europe is a tribute 
to the .institutions we have evolved in our 
islands, and to the belief of our people in their 
ability to make decisions in a resolute manner. 

gEHiND all the hard and bitter controversies 
between the various parties during these 
election days, there are outstanding facts on 
which all men are agreed—facts above party 
and politicians. One of them is the need for 
a strong foreign policy, capable of ensuring 
a sound British contribution towards the 
building of a new world. Candidates of all 
parties have stressed their agreement on this 
need, and have pledged their loyalty to it. 

And this means that whatever party is 
returned to power this country will march 
forward in corhpany with the United States 
and Soviet Russia, convinced ^ that the 
comradeships formed in warfare are a sure 
basis for a lasting peace. To have gained 
this united British front on foreign affairs is 
in itself an impressive contribution to world 
peace. Nothing can now turn the British 


people aside from their high resolve to give 
their utmost fn service and resources to the 
creation of a world order which shall have 
enduring foundations. 

^NOTHER remarkable feature of this national 
debate is the number of things at home 
on which all parties are agreed. They include 
all the essential needs and services by which 
the people live, and from which they weave 
the finest textures of personal and community 
life. The refashioning of education was 
achieved by all the parties ; so was the creation 
of a national insurance scheme, and the initial 
planning of a medical service for all. The 
building of new homes, the need for more 
home-grown food and the bettermeflt of agri¬ 
culture, the re-equipnaent of British industry, 
and the vital need for the re-establishment of 
our export trade—these are the concern of 
everyone, and they are all within the aims 
and declared policy of all the parties. This 
measure of agreement is again a cause for 
, satisfaction, and from it we may take heart 
for the future welfare of the British people. 

^HERE then are the dividing issues in the . 

great debate ? , They lie chiefly along the 
lines of method and application. One section 
believes that only increased power and control 
by the State can bring in the new Britain that 
we'need. Other sections are convinced that 
free and unfettered enterprise alone is capable 
of producing the new realm of life. Between 
the two views, of course, are many areas of 
compromise. 

The dut^ of the-citizen is clear. It is to dis¬ 
cover, to debate, and to reflect, so that he may 
cast a vote honestly and intelligently, thus 
taking his fitting share in the national life 
in this hour of momentous decision. 


Queen Thunder-Bird 


who are engaged in the 
Far, Eastern war will have 
surprising stories to tell, when 
they return, of the natives they 
have met. VVhat, for example, 
are the impressions made upon 
the untutored mind of . the 
marvels of war mechanism—the 
fighters, bombers, and tanks— 
that these simple people are now 
for the first time seeing? 

Of flying machines many have 
had no previous experience; and 
in the presence of strange and 
unexplained effects the native 
mind always attributes the cause 
to a spirit or deity. The Red 
Indians of Vancouver Island, for 
instance, down to the time of' 
their intercourse with civilisa¬ 
tion, belieVed that thunder was 
caused by huge celestial birds, 
which in the native language 
were called Thunder-Birds. 

So, as the Vancouver Island 
Indians, like the ancient Greeks 


and Romans, and the modeim 
Emperors of Japan, had such 
pride of race that they must 
claim divine origin for them¬ 
selves, they imagined a marriage 
between one of these mystic 
creatures and a member of their 
own community. Quahteaht, 
the first man of Vancouver, the 

Adam of the island, was 
believed, without question, to 
have married a Thunder-Bird, 
and to have become the ancestor 
of all Vancouver Red Indians*. 

' A portrait of this Thunder- 
Bird is preserved, gigantic of 
. beak, with a human eye, and 
wings resembling a pair of box 
kites—a picture by an Indian im- 
known of a queen that never was. 

How will the untaught Pacific 
Islanders picture the spirit that 
they are sure to believe animates 
the roaring Super-Fortresses 
and their attendant fighter- 
squadrons? 


A Very Useful Rat 


^HE gerbilles are^up in arms in 
the war against disease: 
They are the little rats who live 
on the veld, or grasslands, of 
South Africa. Medical specialists 
have discovered that they are 
especially liable to the disease 
of typhus fever, carried by lice 
. and fleas. This means that, from 
the infected gerbilles, experts 
can get vaccines for the safe¬ 
guarding of human health from 
attacks of typhus. .This kind of 
method is already well known in 


the prevention of smallpox by 
vaccination. 

South Africa is not keeping its 
discovery to itself. Air cargoes 
of gerbilles have been sent to the 
U S and Kenya, for the use of 
the medical authorities. More 
than 1,000,000 doses of the anti¬ 
typhus vaccine itself have been 
flown out to * Russia, and 
hundreds of thousands to the 
International Red Cross Head¬ 
quarters .at Geneva, in readiness 
for any future epidemics. 


The Light of 
the World 

pEOPLE revisiting St Paul’s 
Cathedral recently have 
been pleased to find Holman 
Hunt’s The Light of the World 
back in its old position in the 
south aisle. 

Stored safely away in the 
crypt since 1940,' it is a copy 
made by the artist in 1904 of his 
original in Keble College Chapel, 
Oxford. Perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar sacred picture ever painted, 
it has an interesting history. 

In his early twenties Holman 
Hunt went to stay for a time at 
Ewell, in Surrey, with his friend 
Millais. It was there that he 
began his Light of the World, 
painting the little Hogsmill river 
there for the stream in the back¬ 
ground at the same time , as 
Millais was painting the willow 
for his Death of Ophelia. 

In 1854 The Light of the 
World, much admired by John 
Ruskin, W'as exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and bought for 
400 guineas by Thomas Combe, 
whose widow presented it to the 
new Keble College in 1872; 

It was a great grief, to the 
artist later on to discover that 
his painting had suffered, through 
what he considered lack of 
care at the college, and, exactly 
half a century after its first 
appearance in the Academy, he 
painted it again. This second 
canvas was bought by Charles 
Booth, who, after sending it on 
exhibition in the colonies, pre¬ 
sented it to St Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Off Duty ill Germany 

An American soldier of the Army of Occupation giving 
a graceful display from the top diving board of the 
Opelbad swimming pool at Wiesbaden, Germany. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S HANDSHAKE 


\?^riTH the capture of Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s 
notorious Foreign Minister, the 
last of the chief Nazi criminals 
is in our hands. 

Ribbentrop was the man who 
assured Hitler that ‘ Britain 
“would never fight.” How mis¬ 
taken he was! And how mis¬ 
taken, too, when he came here 
as Ambassador not long before 
the wav, imagined that his 
vulgar arrogance would make us 
think what a fine, bold fellow he 
was! 

Nobody seems to have recalled 
the surprise Ribbentrop had 
W'hen he paid a visit to one of 
our great North Country cifies, 


and was welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor, a sturdy working-man, 
at an official reception. 

Ribbentrop gave the Nazi 
salute, but the Lord Mayor, 
reaching up for that ^ flabby 
hand, . pulled it down and 
squeezed it in a grip which made 
the insolent German . wince. 
“We shake hands here, Mister 
Ambassador,” he said, “arid 
this is the w^ay we do it.” 
‘There were smiles then among 
the onlookers, but Von Ribben¬ 
trop did not smile. 

It w'as a reminder that in 
Britain we do not tolerate bad 
manners, even from Ambassadors 
cf a New Order. 


Sharks For Industry 


gHARK-HUNTiNG Is a new industry 
which Major Gavin Maxwell, 
a former officer of the Scots 
Guards, is hoping to set up in 
Scotland soon. . 

For several years past great 
shoals of basking sharks have 
been appearing on the West 
Coast of Scotland, causing great 
damage among the herring and 
salmon fisheries. 

Major Maxwell intends to carry 


out experiments to discover the 
best methods of killing these 
sharks and of extracting oil^ fish 
meal, and other products from 
the carcasses. He has bought the 
island of Soay, south of Skye, 
which will serve as operational 
base for the experiments. 

A processing plant will be built 
on the island, and the sharks will 
be hunted in boats armed with 
harpoon guns. 
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The United Nations 

P ROMISING a glorious era of peace and freedom to all mankind 
the Charter of The United Nations has been signed at San 
Francisco by the representatives of fifty States. Significantly 
and most appropriately, President Truman was the first world- 
leader to give his blessing to the new Charter. 

The United Nations Organisa- graphical distribution; the mem- 
tion now to be established in the bers of the Economic and Social 


place of the League of Nations 
has much greater powers for 
world .security than its fore¬ 
runner, but it, too, will need for 
its immediate tasks and future 
development the enthusiastic 
support of all men. 

Though delegates from the 
Allied. Nations that signed the 
Atlantic Charter have drawn up 
this new Charter, which is based 
on the proposals of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Conference, mem¬ 
bership of the United Nations 
will be ©pen to all peace-loving 
countries which accept the 
obligations set forth in the 
Charter and which, in the judg¬ 
ment of the Security Council of 
the Organisation, are able and 
ready to carry them out. 

The Charter’s opening sen¬ 
tences, closely following the 
draft by General Smuts, recently 
printed in the C N, sum up the 
principles and purpose of the 
organisation. They express the 
determination of the people of 
the United Nations to save 
succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, to reaffirm faith 
in the equal rights of men and 
women, and of nations, large 
and small, and to promote social 
progress. For these and similar 
ends the United Nations will 
practise tolerance, be good neigh¬ 
bours, unite their strength to 
maintain international peace, and 
employ international machinery 
to promote the economic and 
social advancement of all people. 

The chief organs of the 
United Nations will be: a 
General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Social 
Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
un International Couft of Justide, 
and the Secretariat or admini¬ 
strative staff. 

The General Assembly will 
consist of delegates (not more 
than five) from each member 
State, but each State will have 
only one vote. Meeting norm¬ 
ally in regular annual session, 
the Assembly will elect: the non¬ 
permanent . members of the 
Security Council, paying due 
regard to their power to main¬ 
tain peace, and to a fair geo- 


Council; and—in association 
with the Security Council—the 
judges of the World Court. 

The Security Council will con¬ 
sist of five permanent members, 
the United Kingdom, USA, 
Russia, China, arid France, artd 
six non-permanent members 
elected by the Assembly. On 
this body rests the responsi¬ 
bility for maintaining world 
peace, and all members of the 
United Nations bind themselves 
to accept and carry out its 
decisions. The Council will be 
assisted by a Military Staff Com- 
inittee of the five 'permanent 
ihembersjv and all enforcement 
action against, a. peace-breaker 
will lie under Council authority, 
though 'regional groups may re¬ 
sist armed aggression without 
waiting for that authority. 

The Economic and Social 
Council will consist of 18 mem¬ 
ber States, each with one vote. 
Their chief task will be to pro¬ 
mote full employment and 
higher standards of living. They 
will ‘'make and initiate studies 
and reports with respect to 
international economic, social, 
cultural, health, and other re¬ 
lated matters.” 

The Trusteeship Council will 
help the General Assembly to 
administer non - self - governing' 
territories now mandated . or 
placed under it in future. 

The World Court will sit at 
The Hague and will consist of 
15 judges, no two of whom being 
nationals of the same member 
State. 

The Secretariat will be ap¬ 
pointed under regulations made 
by the General Assembly and 
will be chosen on a wide 
geographical basis. Their, head, 
the Secretary General, is to be 
elected on a three-year term. 

This Charter, as / President 
Truman declared at the final 
session at San Francisco, is a 
solid structure upon which we 
can build a new world. For, he 
said, it i» a declaration of great 
faith by the nations of the earth 
—faith that w^ar is not inevitable, 
faith that peace can be main-^ 
tained. 


Three Heroes 


of our supreme heroes 
; . of this war have not lived 
to receive their awards. It is 
therefore good to know that of 
three winners' of the VC 
announced on a recent occasion 
two survived the fearful dangers 
they voluntarily sought. 

One is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Augustus Charles Newman, 
Essex Regiment, who, with the 
Commandos, played a vital part 
in the daring raid of March, 
1942, when a small .British force 
boldly sailed up the River Loire 
and destroyed important dock 
installations at the German- 
occupied naval base of St 
Nazaire. Colonel Newman went 
ashore with the first of the 
storming party and, with an 
utter disregard for his own 
safety, he kept the enemy at bay 
by directing fire against them 
until the important demolitions 
were caiTied out. During five 
hours of the bitterest fighting 


on the quaysides he was the in¬ 
spiration of his men. 

Another hero of that raid will 
never return. He was Sergeant 
Thomas Frank Durrant, Royal 
Engineers. Britain will' never 
forget the epic of how from a 
motor-launch he fought a Ger¬ 
man destroyer • almost single- 
handed, ignoring the enemy’s 
calls to. surrender.- Even the 
Germans, when they eventually 
captured the launch and found 
him dying, praised his gallant 
fight.- 

The third recipient, Sepoy 
Namdeo Jadhao, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, survived the 
perils he faced in Italy this year 
when he enabled his battalion to 
cross the River Senio. By 
himself he silenced German 
machine-guns on the other side 
by throwing grenades with his 
unwounded hand. 

Courage of this high order has 
preserved freedom for all. 


The Capture 
of Okinawa 

^HE war against Japan has been 
shortened by the American 
capture of Okinawa Island, 
which is only 340 miles south of 
Japan itself. 

Okinawa is about 60 miles long 
and'its greatest width is about 
12 miles, a long, thin island for 
which our American Allies have 
had the fiercest fight of the 
whole Pacific war. 

Realising what a deadly threat 
to Japan Allied possession of the 
island would mean, the enemy 
fought desperately. During the 
82 days of continuous battle the 
Japanese lost nearly 100,000 men 
killed—more than twice the total 
of all American casualties. 

General MacArthur has sent 
General Stllwell — nicknamed 
“Vinegar Joe”—to command the 
10th U S Army in Okinawa. 

The island will serve as an ex¬ 
cellent base for air-attacks on 
the Japanese Home Islands, and 
possibly for an Allied invasion. 

Watch These 
Young Cricketers 

QUR representative who was 
present at the Oxford ' v 
Cambridge match at Lord’s the 
other day was impressed by the 
high promise of three young 
cricketers, all Cambridge men. 

R. Eckersley (Bingley Grammar 
School and Emmanuel) is a 
left-arm bowler of the fast- 
medium type who, with more 
experience, should develop into 
a fine county player. 

I. F; Bishop (Clifton and 
Clare), who made a century for 
Cambridge, is a batsman who 
believes in attack and has some 
beautiful forceful strokes. He 
should go far. 

J. G. Dewes (Aldenham and 
St John’s) is a dour batsman 
with plenty, of skill and confi¬ 
dence, very difficult to get out. 

First-class cricket is badly in 
need of young blood. The young-’ 
sters of today will be the masters 
of tomorrow. 

The New Government 
of Poland 

JT is splendid news tha't the 

. difficult Polish problem has 
been settled by the formation 
of a new Government as a 
result of the talks in Moscow. 

The new Prime Minister is 
M. Osubka-Morawski, formerly 
head of the Warsaw Provisional 
Administration, and the Vice- 
Premier is M. Mikolajczyk, who 
was Prime Minister of the 
.London Polish Government. 

When the new Government 
has given a pledge to hold free 
elections in Poland it will be 
recognised by Britain and 
America. 

TRANSATLANTIC LINK 

, ^ FTER nearly six years the 
transatlantic telephone from 
Britain to America is again 
available for private use. 

This is a great boon, especially 
to America’s Servicemen in 
Britain, who are taking advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to speak 
to their parents, “wives, sisters, 
and friends, after long absence. 

Three pounds for three 
minutes’ conversation may sound 
an expensive luxury, but the 
G I’s think it is worth it There 
is no place like home. 
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World News Reel 


'J’housands of books are coming 
from South Africa to help 
in * restocking ■ our ■ 'bombed 
libraries. 

When the Sultan of Brunei re¬ 
turned to his palace after the 
recent Borneo fighting, he was 
wearing a smart double-breasted 
suit and, followed by a native boy, 
carrying a bowler , hat on a tray.' 
The Sultan was welcomed by the 
Australian commander. 

The Red Army has had its 
Victory Parade in Moscow, com¬ 
manded by Marshal Rokossovsky 
and watched by Marshal Stalin 
and other, Russian leaders. 

British aircraft have bombed 
airfields on' Japanese-held 
Sumatra. 

The Berzelius medal has been' 
awarded for the first time since 
1850; it went to Sir Howard 
Florey, who has been lecturing in 
Sweden on Penicillin. 

The first- ship from overseas 
to enter Amsterdam Harbour 
for five years, carrying food and 
farm implements, was the Titus, 
which brought Dutch gold to 
Britain in 1940. - 

X MAIN highway in Wellington, 
New Zealand, is to be planted 
with American trees in memory 
"of President Roosevelt. 

During the war Canadian war¬ 
ships escorted 25,343 merchant 
ships carrying 181,643,180 tons of 
cargo from North American ports 
to Great Britain. 


* Allied minesweepers in the war, 
excluding U S vessels, lost one 
out of ’ every six employed. Of 
1533 minesweepers, 1228 were 
manned by British and Dominion 
sailors, of whom only three 
per cent were x Royal. Navy 
men, the-rest being volunteers 
and reservists. Mines swept 
amounted to 20,000. 

Old-age pensions in Australia 
are to be increased to 32s 6d a 
week. 

In the southern half of 
Australia widespread rain has 
broken the three years of 
drought which threatened food 
supplies for Britain. 

giR Reginald Dorman-Smith, 
Governor of Burma, met 
Burmese political leaders in R 
warship at Rangoon recently and 
discussed with them the Govern¬ 
ment’s plan for establishing self- 
government in Burma. 

Syria and Irak are to be Joined 
by a railway in the near future. 

A new island, apparently 
raised by subterranean activity, 
has been discovered by the U S 
Navy off the north-west coast 
of the South Anierica7i republic 
of Colombia. The new island is 
in'the Gulf of Darien, part of 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Of the world’s mechant ships, 
96 per cent are now controlled 
by the Allies. 


Home News Reel 


"yYoRTHiNG is to have the most 
modern animal hospital in 
the world, made possible by a 
gift of £6000 from an American 
visitor. 

July 8 is to be observed 
throughout. the country as Sea 
Services Sunday. 

At Great Barr, near Birming¬ 
ham, a boy using thin wire in¬ 
stead of string whilst flying a 
kite, ivas badly burned token the 
wire came into contact with a 
higli’power cable. 

A training college for women 
teachers is to be established at 
Newton Park, near Bath, which 
for 250 years was the ancestral 
home of the Earls Temple of 
Stowe. 

The Freedom of Malmesbury, 
Wilts, is to be conferred on 
General Smuts, who was born at 
Malmesbury in South Africa. 

No person may use the title 
"Nurse'" after October 15 unless 
he or she is a State registered 
nurse or an enrolled assistant 
nurse. This rule will not apply 
to women ivho are exclusively 
children's nurses. 


Lewis’s of Manchester have 
given £35,000 to Manchester 
University for a hall of residence 
to be called Woolton Hall. 

The Lord Chancellor’s state¬ 
ment mentioned In When the 
War Ended in last week’s C N re¬ 
ferred solely to Tenancy agree¬ 
ments, not other legal documents. 

For the first time since before 
the war the Mayor of Calais 
crossed the Channel to visit the 
Mayor of Dover, 

A father and soon took nine 
wickets between them when play¬ 
ing for Eastcote in a recent match 
against London Counties. 

The War Office has announced 
that photos may note be taken in 
any area save a few where public 
entrance is restricted. Military 
weapons may not be photo¬ 
graphed. 

Mr J. O. P. Bland, famous as a 
Special Correspondent in China 
of The Times, and author of many 
books on Far Eastern affairs, has 
died at the age of 81. 

Last Friday, June 29, marked 
the 50th anniversary of the lay-, 
ing of the foundation stone of 
Westminster Cathedral. 


Youth News Reel 


J^ouRTEEN-YEAR-oLD Scout Frank 
Young, of the 12th Finchley 
Group, has been awarded the 
Cornwell Scout Decoration for 
his courage and fortitude during 
a long and painful illness, in 
<the course of which he has had 
a leg amputated, has undergone - 
20 operations,, and has been 
bombed out of hospital. 

Before all was ready to resume 
the town gas service in Rotter¬ 
dam, it was necessary to examine 
every single gas meter, and the 
Scouts of Rotterdam undertook 
the job and completed it in one, 
week, 

Field-Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery has become an 
Honorary ’ Vice-President of the 
Boys Brigade. 

Boy Scouts of Sudbury, 
Ontario,' will help the Scouts cf 


Sudbury,. England, in the re¬ 
building of their Headquarters, 
destroyed by a buzz-bomb. 

Boy Scouts throughout Canada 
recently joined in a national 
Good Turn to observe National 
Shut-In's Day. An effort was 
made by the Scouts to visit 
every per soil confined to home 
or hospital through ' sickness or 
disability. 

Boys Brigade Company has 
been formed at Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire, birthplace of John 
and Charles Wesley. 

The Church Lads Brigade is 
proud to honour the memory of 
one of its old boys, Lieutenant 
George Arthur Knowlhnd, who was 
posthumously awarded the V C 
for heroism while serving with 
the Commandos. ■ 
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Doctor Brighton 

A happy crowd on Brighton beach, now open after five years 
of wartime isolation. ^ Some of the children here had 
never seen the sea ; others had forgotten what It was like. 


KEY TO EUROPE'S Soviet Holiday Camps 


VEHICLES OF MERCY 

jjT is a happy thought that, some 
. of the ambulances which 
plied their ways on their errands 
of mercy . throughout the bomb¬ 
ing of London have gone to Hol¬ 
land, to continue their good work. 

Holland was badly hit by the 
war, perhaps worse than any other 
country, and sorely heeds help. 

The London ambulances which 
have been shipped to Holland 
bear the arms of various boroughs. 

HER mite 

ypHERE is a village in ^^orthern 
I Britain which will long pre¬ 
serve the touching memento of a 
little gui who was evacuated 
there during the war. She fre- 
'quently borrowed children’s 
Ibooks from the village library 
and often told the librarian how 
much she enjoyed reading them. 
.When the time came for her to 
return to her home, she came to 
jthe library and put a farthing 
on the table. 

• "'Please accept this,” she said. 
/‘It is all I have, and I would like 
to leave you something before I 
go home." 

> That farthing is to be kept in 
the libraiy in memory of a grate¬ 
ful young reader. 

HIS FIRST FIDDLE 

TTsing only an elementary text 
I ^ ■ book on violin-making, James 
iSouthwood of Ashfield, in Aus- 
tralia, has at his first., attempt 
produced a violin stated by experts 
to be one of the best ever made in 
[that country: 

t' A well-known violinist has said 
*that, the instrument possesses a 
remarkable tone. Mr Southwood 
used several of his own ideas, but 
,until he has made several other 
violins he will not. know, he says, 
the secret of his initial success. 


A NEW HEAD FOR 
BEDALES 

[gEPALEs, the pioneer school of 
co-education at Steep in 
Hampshire, is to have as its 
headmaster Mr Hector B. Jacks, 
youngest son of Dr L. P. Jacks, 
Editor of the Hibliert Journal, 
and brother of Mr Maurice L. 
Jacks, recently headmaster of 
Mill Hill School. 

Bedales was founded by Mr 
J. H. Badley as a protest against 
what he regarded as the for¬ 
malism and narrowness of the 
public school of his day, and 
Mr Badley gave to it more than 
40 years of devoted service. 

It was this school which gave 
Captain Scott his famous pony 
Christopher, whose' impish be¬ 
haviour in the Antarctic both 
delighted and exasperated the 
famous explorer. 

A CAPTAIN SCOTT FILM 

'J^HE epic of Captain Scott's last 
Antarctic expedition thirty- 
three years ago to be told on 
the screen. 

A film dealing with, this stir¬ 
ring subject is being made at the 
Ealing Studios, London, with the 
advice and guidance, among 
others, , of , Lady Kennet, the 
widow, and Lieut-Commander 
Peter Scott, the son, of the 
famous explorer. 

*'Boys and girls as tvell as their 
6 parents will look forward eagerly 
to this film, which should do 
much’to fill them with an added 
■ sense of pride in being members 
of the British race. 

The C N hopes sincerely that 
many more such pictures will 
come from British studios. 


Back to Peacetime Broadcasting 


t\\riTH the end of the war in 
Europe the BBC is 
speedily getting back to its peace¬ 
time service. There are to be 
three new programmes, called 
A, B, and C; the first tw*o will 
begin on July 29. 

Programme A is a revival of 
the pre-war Regional programme 
without some of the defects that 
occasionally marred it in the 
days before 1939. For in those 
times the Regional programmes— 
broadcast from Provincial trans¬ 
mitting stations—sometimes con¬ 
tained items of local interest 
only and therefore boring to 


listeners throughout the entire 
country. It is hoped that this 
shortcoming will be remedied in 
the future A programme. 

Programme B will be an 
alternative one of light enter¬ 
tainment similar to that of the 
Forces programmes, but it will 
also include the educational 
broadcasts which have been 
planned to assist Service men 
and w'omen, due for demobilisa¬ 
tion, in preparing themselves 
for re-entry into civil life. 

The .third programme, C, is not 
likely to begin until later; it will 
consist of serious music. 


RECOVERY 

JN the Ruhr valley in north¬ 
western Germany az’O the 
richest . coalfields in Europe.. 
Germany made her greatest 
fight to defend that treasure, 
even though the Allies bombed it 
unmercifully. 

There is enough coal in the 
Ruhr valley to , supply the whole 
of Europe’s needs—and more. As 
almost all industry depends upon 
coal, it is vital that shiny lumps 
from that source shall be in full 
supply as soon as possible, and 
that transport shall be made 
available to take the coal where 
it is most needed, 

A team of experts and consult¬ 
ing engineers from the Allied 
Control Commission has left 
London for the Ruhr; and 
clearly they mean business. 

Upon their efforts largely 
depends the speed at which 
Europe will be set upon her feet^ 

STIRRING TIMES 

A UNIQUE gift has just »been 
made to the local museum 
at Folkestone. It is the spoon 
which was chained to the counter 
of Folkestone Forces Club, and it 
was used to stir 2,061,053 cups of 
tea handed to Service men and 
women visiting the club canteen 
during the war. 

CANADA HELPS HOLUND 

Tn their difficult task of recover¬ 
ing something like a normal 
standard o5 life the war-stricken 
Dutch people are to receive sub¬ 
stantial help from Canada. 

A credit of twenty-five million 
dollars is to be provided for 
Holland by Canada so that the 
Dutch people can purchase Cana¬ 
dian supplies during the next year 
or two. This credit will be fol¬ 
lowed by others on the same low 
rate of interest, 21 per cent. 

Announcing this credit the 
Canadian Minister of Finance 
said, ""the people of Canada and 
the people of the Netherlands are 
particularly conscious of their 
friendship. We are all proud of 
the role which the Canadian 
Army has had in the liberation of 
the Netherlands. I am glad that 
we are able to help the Nether¬ 
lands in its heavy task of recon¬ 
struction.” 

A REMBRANDT 
DISCOVERY 

J^oscow Radio recently an¬ 
nounced that a hitherto 
unknown Rembrandt has been 
discovered in the Pushkin 
Museum of Fine Arts. It is a pen 
'Sketch of his painting of Esther, 
Ahasuerus, and Haman. ' This 
drawing was made on the back of 
another of his drawings showing 
the kitchen of his home in 
Amsterdam, with members of his 
family gathered round the hearth, 

ATLANTIC WEATHER 
STATION 

Qne of the lesser secrets cf the 
war recently revealed is that 
a meteorological station has been 
operated on the little island of 
Tristan; da Cunha since April, 
1942, and has proved an im¬ 
portant aid to weather forecast-' 
ing in South Africa. 

Engineers from South Africa 
had a great share in its establish¬ 
ment, and one of the first-there. 
Warrant Officer A. B. Crawford, 
also founded the Tristan Times, 
a weekly newspaper which w'as 
sold at first for three cigarettes 
or four, potatoes a copy, and for 
a halfpenny, when money was 
introduced. 


0VER 3500 camps and health 
playgrounds for children 
have been set up throughout the 
Sovietland—from Archangel in 
the north to Batumi and Sebas¬ 
topol in the south, from Vladi¬ 
vostok in the east to Lvov in 
the west. Nearly two million 
children are leaving the hot and 
dusty cities now for the country 
and sea. The camps provide 
bathing, boating, hikes, and ex¬ 
cursions, camp-fire rallies, fish¬ 
ing, and many other pastimes. 
The children of war invalids and 
Servicemen and war orphans 
get priority. 

The State,' the trade unions’ 
institutions, plants, and mills, 
are co-operating in setting up 

AIRCRAFT EXHIBITION 

^HANKS to the Luftwaffe, 
London is able to enjoy an 
open-air show of Britain’s Air¬ 
craft. r' 

Eleven full-sized planes are 
displayed on a bombed site in 
Oxford Street formerly occupied 
by part of the John Lewis store.' 
The machines are an Auster, a 
Beaufighter, a Firefly, a Halifax, 
a Lancaster, a Mosquito, a Spit¬ 
fire, a Tempest, a Walrus, a 
Glcster jet-propelled fighter, and 
a Horsa glider. 

The exhibition is open every 
day and thus the public are 
able to have close-up views of 
machines with which they have 
been familiar at long-range only. 
Models are shown of other well- 
known machines, and also on 
show are specimens of the 
bombs used by-the RAF. 

POPPIES IN THE 
CORN 

T>ed popples in the cornfields 
may be pleasing to the eye, 
but they are undesirable weeds 
and are not welcomed by farmers. 

A new liquid spray is being 
demonstrated by war agricultural 
committees which completely 
kills the popples without damag¬ 
ing the corn. 

John Keats wrote of one “on 
a half-reaped furrow sound 
asleep drowsed with the fume of 
popples.” It looks as though the 
cornfields were destined soon to 
part company with their opium¬ 
laden intruders, picturesque 
though they might be amid the 
golden ears. 


these camps and maintaining 
them. Subsidiary farms, which 
are run by most large factories, 
provide their camps with ad¬ 
ditional food supplies. 

Particular attention this year 
is being devoted to the children 
in those areas wrested from the 
Germans. New camps are being 
built for them in Byelorussia, 
Latvia, Esthonia, and Moldavia. 

Apart from the generous sums 
contributed by institutions and 
enterprises to their camps, over 
250 million roubles will be paid 
by the trade unions and the 
State. The camp fees are kept 
very low, and thousands of 
children are accommodated free 
of charge. 

RAILWAY TO 
FOOTPATH 

\ FUND Of £2000 is being raised 

• to buy the abandoned Welsh 
Highland Railway as a footpath 
for ramblers. The route runs for 
21 miles from Caernarvon to Port- 
madoc, and is the only alternative 
to a traffic-ridden road. On its 
way through Beddgelert, the Pass 
of Aberglaslyn, and the foothills 
of Snowdon, the line affords some 
of the finest views in North Wales. 
It is hoped that the Caernarvon 
County Council will keep up the 
track, which will compare with 
that of the Manifold Valley in 
Staffordshire. 

AN6L0-SAX0N COjNS 

Ax Tetney, near Grimsby, 
recently, Mr W. W. Houlden 
was ploughing with, a tractor 
when his ploughshares struck a 
solid object, and he found an 
urn containing 420 ancient coins. 

The coins were sent to the 
British ' Museum, where exami¬ 
nation showed them to be Anglo- 
SaxOn silver coins dated from 
about AD 946 to 975. They were 
in a good state of preservation. 
A coroner’s inquest will decide 
whether they are treasure trove. 

They will be considered 
treasure trove, and . thus the 
property of the Crown, If there 
is evidence that the hoard was 
originally deliberately hidden. 
If so, the finder may keep such 
of ^he coins as ere not required 
for museums, and he will be paid 
the antiquarian vhlue of the 
others, less 20 per cent. 



Life Study 

These three students at St Mary’s College for training 
teachers will each have her own interesting souvenir of the 
end of the Hitler War when they have finished the sketches 
they are making of gardeners at Cheltenham, planting the 
promenade flower beds with flowers instead of vegetables. 
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Toy Theatre 

Mrs Ellen Marks, librarian at the north branch library, 
Watford, has made her own puppets with which to entertain 
the young visitors at her Children’s Hour. The children take 
delight in helpingto manipulate the puppets and speak the lines. 

Dangers of the Roads 


^HE spacious hall of the In¬ 
stitute of Civil Engineers in 
liondon was packed when our 
representative attended the 
National Safety Congress organ¬ 
ised by the Royal Society for 
the PrevenUon of Accidents 
recently—a welcome sign of the 
wide interest nov7 taken In 
accident prevention, and in road 
safety in particular. 

At the session on road safety 
Captain Peter Thorneycroft, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport, 
made a rousing speech. 

During the war, he said, for 
every three air-irald fatalities 
in this country there had been 
two oh 'the roads. .. The Interim 
Report of the Committee on 
Road Safety had not yet been 
adopted as Government policy, 
but the Govemihent were fully 
alive to the extreme importance 
of the problem. Town planners, 
he said; must see to it that their 
plans provide for safe roads. 
The constructional side of road 
planning was, in his. opinion, 
the most useful contribution 
towards safety on the roads. 

In making an appeal to all to 
do their utmost to lessen the 
dangers of the roads. Captain 
Thorneycroft made a special 
appeal fo the Boy Scouts, who, 

' he said, never failed to respond 
to a call. 

Other speakers at this con¬ 
gress pointed out: 

That the roads of this country 
are as dangerous to the people 
as. were the high seas to the 
Merchant Navy in wartime. 

That four children are killed 
on Britain's roads each day, and 
sixty-fl\^e are seriously hurt. 


That Friday is the worst day 
of the week for road accidents, 
and between three and six in the 
afternoon is the worst time. 

Several Speakers w-ere very 
outspoken. 

One lady recommended the 
punishment of the parents of 
children found wandering in the 
roads. Another speaker urged 
thei-inclusion of safety-classes in 
every school syllabus. A police 
inspector proposed the formation 
of a League of Safety in which 
the police and members of youth 
organisations would cooperate 
to protect children from road 
dangers. 

The Exhibition held in con¬ 
junction with the Congress was 
full of interesting and in¬ 
structive objects. The most 
popular feature was the “ junior 
motor tester,” a device for 
testing the driving aptitude of 
young people. The exhibition 
also included instructive talkies, 
working models of parts ■ of 
motor vehicles, models of traffic 
signals and road junctions, and 
many other novelties. Most of 
these exhibits will be available 
later for exhibition in other 
localities than London. 

As more and more vehicles 
come on to the roads of Britain, 
the risks of road accidents will 
increase. .Only by common effort, 
understanding, and determina¬ 
tion can this terrible problem be 
‘ solved. 


JUST A REMINDER 
At the kerb, halt. 

Eyes right, eyes left. 

If all clear, quick march! 
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Preparing For 
Civil Life 

]yj[ANY thousands of our Service 
men and women, due for 
release in the near future, are 
now anxiously wondering what 
sort of job they will be able to 
get after the long years spent 
away from home. To help them 
prepare themselves for civil life 
the Army'has brought out a new 
Education Scheme.. 

Of course, the Army cannot 
wholly train a man or w^oman 
for some particular sort of job, 
there are so many different 
forms of employment, each 
requiring some special skill or 
knowledge; but the Army can 
give a man preliminary educa¬ 
tion or training which will be 
useful to him in making a start 
at some. trade, business, or pro¬ 
fession, or in returning to his old 
one. 

Science to the Fore 

, Thus, a knowledge of science 
is essential in many occupations, 
such as the chemical industries, 
farming, and so ofi. So science 
is one of the big subjects in the 
new Army Education Scheme. 

The soldiers, however, cannot 
spend all their time before their 
release in training for civil life, 
for they have many military 
duties to attend to. So they are 
to spend six hours a week at the 
lectures and classes of the new 
scheme, and of Bourse they can 
devote their spare time to study 
if they so wish. 

The soldiers and ATS women 
will carry out, their studies in 
their own army units (battalions, 
regiments, and so on). In each 
unit there will be an officer, not 
below the rank of captain, who 
will act as Director of Studies, 
and he will have full-time 
instructors to assist him. Ea^h 
unit will have a library of 400 
si)ecially-selected books, and the 
B B C is carrying out b^’o^^^casts 
to help the scheme. 

Home and Health Study 

" There are six main divisions 
of study, and each is divided 
into several courses. Under 
Commerce, there are six courses, 
including Book-keeping and 
Economics; under Technical 
subjects, there are Engineering 
and Building Science, Technical 
Drawing, Welding, and 13 other 
courses; there are eight courses 
under Science., There are also 
three divisions which are not 
directly concerned with training 
men^ and women for employ- 
meni; these studies consist ^ of 
courses under Home and Health; 
IMan and Society; Art, Crafts, 
Music,, and Drama; subjects of 
general cultural value. 

The scheme provides one 
examination in general education 
called the Forces Preliminary 
Examination, which is accepted 
by British Universities, and most 
professions, and recognised by 
the Civil Service as equivalent to 
the School Certificate. ' 

There are also to be estab¬ 
lished in each Command at 
home and, overseas Formation 
Colleges, where men'and women 
selected by their units will spend 
a month at whole-time study. ' 
Each College will be attended by 
between 600 and 1000 men and 
women at a time. 

The entire scheme is a splen¬ 
did one, which will certainly 
help to .make easier the-path 
back to civil life of our Service 
men and women. 


The Children*: 



- To Beat a Deadly 
Germ 

The Ministry of Health are 
making a big attempt to 
defeat, once and for all, the 
ravages of diphtheria, from which 
more children died during the 
war than were killed by bombs. 
There are still three million 
children in this country who have 
not yet been immunised. The 
Ministry want to get at least ^ 
half a million babies protected 
before they reach their first 
birthday. 

Immunisation has been proved 
to be 'a sure means of safe¬ 
guarding children against diph¬ 
theria. . For the sake of the 
children themselves, as well as 
for the country’s sake, this 
precautionary measure should 
not be evaded. 

Back to Civvy Street 

STEADY stream of Service 
men and women is now 
passing through the demobili¬ 
sation centres and w'ill continue 
to do so for a long time to come. 
It is a strange, not to say 
welcome, transition, this sudden 
change from service to civilian 
life, as those who served in the 
First World War well know. 

To be completely free as an 
individual is a grand feeling. 
In the Services one’s destiny 
is decreed by higher authority ; 
as a civilian much more dej)ends 
upon personal initiative. Yet 
those who leave the Services 
will miss two things—the happy 
comradeship of service life and 
the travel and axiventure • which 
go with it. 

We have no doubt that the 
departing campaigners will carry 
the spirit of comradeship and 
adventure through the years 
ahead. 

- ^ ■ €? ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Cato said, The first wisdom 
is io restrain the to7zgtte. 


Good News Fron 

Jt will come as a great relief to 
anxious relatives and friends 
of prisoners-of-war held by the 
Japanese to learn that some of 
our men at least are receiving 
far better treatment than in the 
early years of the Avar. 

The International Red Cross 
delegation who last December 
inspected the camp at Hoten, 
Mukden in Manchuria, where 
there arc 22 officers and 1095 
other ranks, have reported that 
the men were living in modern 
barracks with electric light and 
baths. 

The food was the same in 
quantity as that supplied to the 
j£tpanese guards—which is in 

FORWARD Wn 

The film as entertainer has 
" justly found wide favour, 
but it is destined for a future of 
far greater influence as educator. 
Its value in this field, has been 
more than proved in the training 
of our fighting and civil defence 
services ; and those schools lucky 
enough to have the necessary 
equipment know its true worth. 

The great potential of the film 
as an educator has now been 
recognised by the Common¬ 
wealth Government of Australia 
which has formed an Australian 
Film Council. Consisting of 


Under the Ec 


^MERICA has grafted part 
of one damaged de¬ 
stroyer on to another. A 
real fellowship. 

0 

Paris waiters have had a 
race. None of them 
could wait. 

JJuMANS wonder 
birds sing, 
probably wonder 
some humans do. 

0 

QWING fo shortage of pic- 
dishes in restanranis 
pies may come off the menu. 
If there is nothing to pul 
them in they had better stay 
on. 


PETER 

WANT 

KN< 



If !oii|| qneu 
make' short 


Carry qN 

A Little Child’s Lead 

T N old days there were angels 
^ who came and took meii by 
the hand and led them away from' 
the City of Destruction. \Ve see 
no white-winged angels now. But 
yet men are led away from threat¬ 
ening destruction: a hand is put into 
theirs, which leads them forth gently 
towards a calm and bright land, so 
that they look no more back\vard ; 
and the hand may be a little child’s. 

George Eliot 

VISION OF ETERNITY 

1 SAW Eternity the other night, 
^ Like a great ring of pure 
and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright: 

And round beneath it. Time, in 
hours, days, years. 

Driven by spheres, 

Like a, vast shadow moved ; in 
which the World* - • 

And all her train were hurled. 

Henry Vaughan ’ 


Lark and I 


Tis sweet to hear the merry 

^ ‘ lark,^ 

That bids a blithe good-morrow; 

^ But sweeter to hark, in the 
twinkling dark. 

To the soothing song of sorrow. 

Oh nightingale I What doth she 
ail? 

And is she sad or jolly ? 

For ne’er on earth wa:^ sound of 
mirth 

So like to melancholy. 

The merry lark, he soars 6n*liighi 

No worldly thought o’ertakes 
him ; 

He sings aloud to the clear blue 
sky, 

Tbe‘Wortb of Books 

t>ooKS, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both 
pure and good: 

Round these, with tendrils strong. 
‘ as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. ' Wordsworth 
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the Far East 


accordance with the Geneva 
Convention. Patients in hos^ 
pital received cheese, butter, and 
eggs, which were also supplied 
to the other prisoners on im¬ 
portant holidays. The prisoners 
,were allowed to amuse them¬ 
selves with cards, athletics, and 
■nusic on rest days and in the 
evenings. 

We shall all pray that this 
betokens a change of heart on 
the part of our Japanese enemies, 
who may well have learned by 
now that the German war 
doctrine of being ** ruthless, 
relentless, and remorseless 
serves only to lead a nation into 
the depths of degradation. 

tH THE FILM 

'Seven members, representatives 
of Government Departments and 
educational authorities, and with 
.the Minister of Information as 
Chairman, the Council's object 
is to assist the production, 
importation, and distribution of 
films for the purposes of school 
and adult education, rehabilita¬ 
tion, social development, inter¬ 
national understanding, trade, 
'tourist expansion, and immi- 
j^ration. 

To the slogan Advance Atts^ 
iralia might well be added 
Porzvard with the Film. 

liter's Table 

Meteorological 
Society has 550 
observers spotting the 
weather. And sometimes 
the rain spots. 

03 

"J^HERE is less ice cream. 

But buyers haven't 
cooled off. 

BUSINESS man wants 
a typist who will 
use her own initiative. 
He will provide the type- 
miter. 

□ 

^ HOUSEWIFE says site 
turns out her bed- 
^ every week. But 

kmpers they come back. 


Worth-While Careers 

Tn Britain’s colonial territories 
there are sixty million people 
who have been promised help 
to guide them along the road 
to self-government within the 
Empire. 

It is a great responsibility, and 
the Colonial Office have issued 
appeals to'Servicemen and others 
to enter ‘the Colonial Service 
after the war and devote their 
lives to work among these people, 
many of whom, in the words 
of Colonel Stanley, Secretary 
of State ^ for the Colonies, 
“ have been left out of the main 
stream of civilisation." 

It is a call that is not likely 
to be .made in vain ; for the 
Colonial Service offers careers 
that are really Avorth while, and 
many young Britons who. have 
served in the war with Colonial 
troops have learned to appreciate 
their fine qualities and will 
consider it a duty to help to 
honour the promise that has 
been made to them. - . 

0 

spreading; the Gospel 

'T'he views of a Commission of 
the Church Assembly on 
modern methods of spreading 
the Gospel are stated on another 
page. 

Progress demands that insti¬ 
tutions which may be as old as 
the hills shall not lag behind 
modern ideas. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the Christian religion 
must keep pace wdth, the times 
and not neglect opportunities for 
spreading the Word by the most 
up-to-date means. There is 
nothing sacrilegious in this. It 
is, we think, common sense. Pro¬ 
vided that the spreading of the 
Gospel through the stage, the 
screen, radio, television, the 
Press, and advertising is under¬ 
taken ' with reverence, artistry, 
and care, surely nothing but 
good can come from such- an 
enterprise. 

Go out into the highways and 
hedges, bade our Lord. That, 
clearly, is the spirit which 
possessed the Commission of the 
Church Assembly in their delib¬ 
erations. 



The Conversion of 
England 

A PLAN to win England for the Christian faith, which a 
commission appointed by the late Archbishop. Temple 
has just published, is a bold and courageous conception. It 
attempts to state in a clear, modern manner what the rriessage 
of the Christian religion is, what the church is, and how our 
people can be won to a more living and effective Christian faith. 


ightingale 

ind the daylight that awakes 
him. 

ls sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 
'he nightingale is trilling[his, 

' Vith feeling bliss, no less than 
ler little heart is thrilling. 

I et ever and anon a sigh 
’eers through her lavish mirth ; 

' '"or the lark's bold song is of the 
sky, 

Vnd hers is of the earth. 

3 y night and day, she tunes her 
lay, 

t'o drive away all sorrow; [pass, 
"or bliss, alas 1 tonight must 
And woe may come tomorrow. 

Hartley Coleridge 

The Minority Question 

NE of the tests of a people's 
civilisation is its capacity to 
:eat well a defined minority. To 
',il in this, is to revert to the ethics 
f the wolf-pack; and to succeed,' 
5 the evidence'of moral stability. 

* Archbishop William Temple . 


Our Moral Qualities 

Tt is in the moral feeling of the 
people that the deep founda¬ 
tions of British prosperity are 
laid ; and howsoever the super¬ 
structure may be time-worn or 
over-run by abuses, there must 
be something solid in the basis, 
admirable in the materials, and 
stable in the structure of an 
edifice that so long has toTvered 
unshaken amidst the tempests of 
the world. Washington Irving 

THINK ON THESE 
THINGS 

CiNK not beneath imaginary 
sorrows, 

Call to your aid your courage 
and your wisdom ; 

Think on the sudden change of 
human scenes ; 

Think on the various accidents 
of war; 

Think on the niighty power of 
. awful virtue ; 

Think on the Providence that 
guards the good. Dr Johnson 
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Norway Rises 
Again 

J^oRWAY, pictmesque home of 
the ancient Vikings, is 
gathering her strength now that 
peace has returned to her shores. 

A new Government is being 
formed with wider interests than 
that which shared King Haakon’s 
long exile in Britain. The King 
has asked the chairrpan of the 
Norwegian Labour Party, Mr 
Einar Gerhardsen, to form a 
government. Mr Gerhardsen 
was arrested by the Germans 
when he was Mayor of Oslo in 
1940, and since then he has 
spent more than three years in 
concentration camps. 

The Norwegians are a united 
people, with no political ex¬ 
tremists, and they are all deeply 
patriotic and united under their 
beloved monarch, King Haakon. 

Before the war Norway de¬ 
pended largely on her ships for 
sustaining her economic life; but, 
unhappily, more than half of her 
merchant shipping which escaped 
to help the Allies has been lost 
on war service, and what is left 
is practically worn out. But 
Norway is not a shipbuilding 
nation, and most of her badly- 
needed merchant fleet will have 
to be supplied from abroad, which 
means that some time will elapse 
before her needs in this respect 
can be made up. 

Coal, too, is a crying need in 
Norway; and altlAugh her raib 
^vays are not seriously affected, 
without coal they are Impotent. 

As regards food, Denmark, and 
in a lesser degree Sweden, have 
come to Norway’s rescue. Den¬ 
mark, so rich in dairy produce, 
is very closely bound to Norway 
by ties of adversity and help in 
trouble, and is seeing , to it that 
her near neighbour on the other 
side of the Skagerrak ^does not 
suffer unduly from lack of food. 

All jvho know Norway and her 
people intimately are sure that 
she will rise again to her former 
strength, for she is a nation of 
great industry and determina¬ 
tion, which does not recognise 
defeat in war or peace. 

Come to Britain 

pLANS appear to be well in hand 
for making The tourist 
industry in Britain an important 
invisible export. Speaking at the 
annual' meeting of the Travel 
Association the other day. Sir 
Douglas Hacking said that he 
believed that the Come to 
Britain” movement could be de¬ 
veloped to yield 100 million 
pounds a year. ■ 

The Government is encourag¬ 
ing preparations for the begin¬ 
ning of the tourist trade of this 
country when the war ends. 

Meanwhile, the Travel Associa¬ 
tion, which has representatives 
from 35 powerful organisations, 
including the BBC, the railway 
companies, and the hotel associa¬ 
tions, will make plans to en¬ 
courage two million foreign 
tourists to Britain yearly. 

Before the war there were 
600,000 tourists every year, and 
with improved hotels, railways, 
and overseas publicity it is be¬ 
lieved that the figure can be 
increased to two million. 

It is estimated that one tourist 
means £50 spent in Britain, so 
two million would mean 100 , 
million pounds—a very valuable 
addition to the nation’s post¬ 
war income. 


The authors of the plan be¬ 
lieve that the English people, 
though they are fundamentally 
decent and kindly, have largely 
forgotten, why they are made 
that way. They point to the 
fact, that thousands of young 
people in the Forces have lived 
upright and honourable lives, to 
the cheerful endurance and com¬ 
radeship qf civilians everywhere, 
taut they assert that few know 
the reason for such conduct and 
that their actions had their origin 
in the Christian religion. 

A Loosening of Standards 

While outwardly the Christian 
religion has lost its grip, and 
fewer people attend its ob¬ 
servances in church worship, 
there is still a lot of religion 
being practised. A more serious 
sign, however, according to the 
commission, is the loosening 
of moral standards in truth,- 
honesty, and purity, the cheapen¬ 
ing of life, and the loss of belief 
in God. 

What then can be done to wiir- 
England to a rediscovery of 
faith? What can be done with a 
generation which ■ has been 
dubbed “ the Age without 
standards ”? Are there any new 
methods, or any new manners, 
which may release in this genera¬ 
tion a new passion for the 
Christian .faith and reyivify our 
national life? 

These are questions which the 
commission has seriously faced. 
Its members believe that the 
church has the greatest piece of 
news to give to the world; that 
in explosive and revolutionary 
power the Christian gospel is 
still supreme. For those who 
want change, here in the 
Christian gospel is the master 
converter; for those. Avho want 
guidance, here is the eternal 
counsel; for those who want 
instructions, here is the everlast¬ 
ing word of God; for those who 
want comfort, here is the only 
assurance man has got of life to 
come. In other words, the unique 
treasure called the Christian 
gospel is the answer to all the 


modern man's dilemmas and 
frustrations. 

But he must hear about this 
unique thing in ways that he can 
understand, and above' all he 
wants to see it applied to the 
human life he has to lead. So 
the church which is charged 
with the overwhelming task of 
proclaiming his message must 
do its work in modern ways. 

Let there be a beautifully 
produced, easily read and handled 
copy of the Bible—the founda- 
* tion of any hope to convert 
England. Let there be great and 
well-staged dramas in the theatre 
and on the screen. Bring in the 
radio and the Press, bring in the 
advertising agent and .the pub¬ 
licity expert. All the modern 
miracles of communication have 
their contribution to give towards 
the conversion of England. The 
Christian religion needs to baptise 
with -the fire of its message all 
the agencies of entertainment 
and instruction that modern man 
has invented. 

A New Crusade 

But all this, however brilliantly 
manipulated, will ndt lead to the 
conversion of England. The 
Christian gospel changes people 
and in them must it see its 
fruit. A John Wpley on lire 
with the revolutionary word of 
Christianity as it affects per¬ 
sonal and public life would 
again have his appeal to modern 
England, There might be John 
Wesleys in every parish now, 
the commission says, if parson 
and people wnuld believe that 
their task of converting England 
was the supreme work of this 
generation and one which they 
could accomplish. 

In schools, in factories, in 
clubs, in offices, the commission 
sees new fields for the Christian’s 
chief task of evangelism. The 
conversion of England is not a 
job for the clergy alone but a, 
crusade for all who care that The 
national life shMl be built on 
the eternal purposes of God, 
“ whose changeless will encircles 
all our changing years.” 



t 
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A Great South African 
Peacemaker 

O 


The Children's Newspaper^ Julf 7, f94S\ 


NE hundred years ago, on July 4, 1845, there was born in 
Cape Colony a man of Dutch descent who was destined 
for the hard path of peacemaker. He was Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. 

but Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr still 
strove for peace. In May, 1899, 
he. arranged., a conference,* be¬ 
tween Lord < Milner and President 
Kruger of Jhe Transvaal, and oh 
j:he very eve of the outbreak of 
the South African War he went 
to Bloemfontein and Pretoria in 
the wain hope of. promoting a 
peaceful settlement. 

This earnest Dutchman would 
never accept office in the Govern¬ 
ment of Cape .Colony, but he 
was a .member of its Parliament 
for many . years. . He wanted 
neither money nor distinctions. 
He wanted peace between the 
two sections of civilised people in 
his native land, and he dreamed 
of South Africa as a great free 
confederation within the British 
Empire. 

■ The South African War was 
a bitter blow to his hopes and, 
characteristically, his part in it 
was work for the wounded and 
for the relief of widows and 
orphans. When it was over he 
at once played a leading part in 
conciliating Boers and British, 
and was one of the delegates 
who came to England in 1909 to 
effect the final settlement creat¬ 
ing the Union of South Africa. 


Cocoa News How to Observe the 

Sun’s Partial Eclipse 


. in the nineteenth century 
South Africa was not a Dominion 
but. consisted of several states.. 
Cape Colony was under .British 
rule, to the north were the two 
independent Dutch republics of 
the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Tn Cape Colony the 
white people were divided into 
two communities who were con¬ 
stantly bickering with each other, 
the Dutch-speaking people, or 
Boers, on the one hand and the 
men and women of British 
descent on the other. . / . 

Some of the Dutch contended 
that South Africa should be a 
completely independent Dutch¬ 
speaking state, the Britishers 
wanted Cape Colony at any rate 
to remain ^ British. Far-seeing 
men oh both sides advocated 
that South Africa should be 
established as an independent 
confederation within the frame¬ 
work of the British Empire. 
Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr was one 
of these in spite of the fact that 
he became the leader of the 
Afrikander Bond—the Boers" 
political party. 

At the , first British Colonial 
Conference in London in 1887 he 
put forward a, plan for raising 
a tariff, independent of other 
tariffs, on all goods entering the 
Empire from abroad, in order to 
provide the means for Imperial 
defence. He said he wanted to 
promote closer union between 
the parts of the British Empire. 

Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr was the 
close friend of that other great 
empire-builder in South Africa. 
Cecil Rhodes, and they worked 
together until that unhappy in¬ 
cident of the Jameson, raid of 
1895. This incident embittered 
relations between the British 
and the Boers in South Africa, 


LETTERS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

A N improvement in the air mall 
service between New. Zealand 
and Britain is to be expected as 
a result of the inauguration of 
the Lancastrian service between 
Sydney and London. It Is now 
expected that ordinary air mails 
as well as light air letter-cards for 
Britain will receive all-air trans¬ 
mission. This will reduce the 
transit time for such malls to 
approximately eight days from 
Auckland to London. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE BUSY HEN 

Qluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, 
cluck, cluck! 

I’ve laid an egg, Tm sure! 
Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, 
cluck, cluck! 

Tomorrow I’ll lay some more! 

The Grain of Corn 

Qn the lower deck of a ship, 
two young , men, who 
were returning from Europe ^ 
to their home on a faraway 
island, noticed.,a grain of 
corn. The elder picked it up.' 

This is corn,” he said. “ A 
very useful plant—^but what 
can one do with a single 
grain?” 

. And he threw it away. 

His companion at once 
picked it up, and as soon as 
he got home planted it. 


PICNIC 


The first result was not 
encouraging—his crop would 
have gone into a thimble. 
The second would have filled 
a teacup, but from the third 
crop he was able to distribute 
a number of grains ampng his 
friends. • 

In the end the man received 
not only a rich harvest for his 
pains, but in years to come an 
ample fortune. 

, Big things groio from small 
beginnings. 

PRAYER 

l£AR Jesus in Heaven, look 
down upon Thy little 
child. -Bless my loork and my 
play, and guide me in all 
things to do-Thy laill and to 
tvalk in Thy ways noxo and 
evermore. Amen 

THE GARDEN 


D 




fpHE Cocoa Research Conference 
has finished its meetings in 
London. From all over' the 
world came experts of the 
Colonial Empire—wh^re over 
half the world’s raw cocoa is 
produced—and of Britain, rang¬ 
ing from specialists in cocoa-tree 
growing to specialists in the! 
making, of, cocoa-drinks and 
chocolate-sweets, . Their main 
aim has been to see how scieh^ 
tiflc research can help to. im¬ 
prove the quality and quantity of 
the world’s cocoa products. 

The conference has been giving 
special atteption to the cam¬ 
paign against the powerful 
enemies of cocoa—in the West 
Indies a deadly tree fungus 
called “witch-broom,” and in 
. West Africa an equally danger¬ 
ous . infectious tree disease 
called “ swollen shoot. ” These 
two, with other lesser ills, have , 
not been having all their own 
way, for cocoa-research stations 
have been at work for the last 
J5 years to outwit them. 

All kinds of weapons are being 
suggested for the cocoa-war. A 
Trinidad expert, for example, 
has toured South , American 
cocoa-lands to pick out , trees 
which have proved untouchable 
by “witch-broom disease/’ From 
these it is. hoped to build up a 
cocoa-race immune from the dis¬ 
ease. In West Africa, methods 
being tried range from spraying 
trees with insecticides to arrang¬ 
ing for the insects that carry 
“swollen shoot” to be attacked, 
by other pests hostile to them¬ 
selves. An emergency measure 
is the cutting down of diseased 
trees to prevent the spread of 
infection to healthy ones. This 
drastic step is not taken without 
securing the good will of the 
African cocoa-farmer himself. 
He is shown the devastation on 
cocoa-farms where -preventive 
measures were not taken early 
enough, and, in Nigeria; a good 
quality cocfta-seedling is planted, 
at the Government’s expense, in 
the place of the doomed tree. 

In this and other ways re¬ 
search experts* agricultural 
officers, and growers are all co¬ 
operating for a cause which will , 
have the support of people, 
especially children, all over the 
world. 

London’s New 


Sun will be partially eclipsed on .Monday next, July 9, 
^ writes the C K Astronomer, when the solar disc will 
appear more than half hidden by the Moon. 


Bishop 


yHE Diocese of London has been 
without a . bishop since 
Dr Fisher became Archbishop'of 
Canterbury. - 

Now. Dr John William Charles 
Wand, Bishop of Bath and Weils, 
is to leave -the quiet of the 
Mendips for the bustle cf the 
Metropolis to become London’s 
new Bishop. 

Dr.Wand is 60. He was edu¬ 
cated at the King’s School,, 
Grantham, arid St Edmund’s" 
Hall,-Oxford; and since then he 
• has had a wide experience as 
parish' priest, tutor and Uni¬ 
versity lecturer, and RAF and 
Army chaplain—he was wounded 
at Gallipoli in the First Great' 
War. From T934 to 1943, Dr 
Wand was Archbishop of Bris¬ 
bane, leaving Australia to ber 
come Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

As described elsewhere in this 
issue, the Church is discussing 
a great campaign for the conver¬ 
sion of England, and the good 
wishes of all will go out to 
Dr Wand on his appointment to 
the high office of Bishop of 
London at such a time. 


As sliown in the accompanying 
diagram, the Sun at mid-eclipse^ 
will present the strange spectacle 
of a wide crescent on its back. 
The eclipse will begin with the." 
Moon ; encroachifig upon the 
right side of the* Sun’s disc at 
about 2,45 p m. (Double Summer 
-Time). This is as observed from ' 
London, and south-east England. 
It will occur sorhe three to four : 
minutes earlier in south-west 
England, and still earlier in the 
northern districts, so. that in 
southern Scotland the eclipse 
will begin about 2.35. /- 

The greatest phase of the 
eclipse will be reached one hour 


W W 


The partially-eclipsed Sun as 
seen (left) from south-east 
England^ and (right) from 
the North of Scotland. 

and 15 minutes later, while In 
another 75 minutes the eclipse 
will end. In observing, darkly- 
tinted or smoked glass should be 
used; the dense portion of an 
old photo-negative is excellent. ^ 
071 no account attempt to look 
at the Sun through glasses or a 
telescope, unless the latter has 
a proper attachment for the 
purpose. It is a good idea to 
observe the progress of the 
eclipse by throwing the image of 
the Sun on to a sheet of white 
cardboard or something similar. 
This should be placed a little 
distance from the eye Shd of the 
glasses or telescope; but it is not 
easy to get the instrument 
pointed directly at the Sun, 

It will serve the same purpose, ' 
but not quite so well, if the sun¬ 
light is permitted to pass 
through a small hole in a shutter 
or curtain into an otherwise 
darkened room, when the image 
of the partially-eclipsed Sun 
may be seen presented on any 
light reflecting substance. If 
there are several holes several 
such images will be seen. Another 
good plan is to look at the Sun’s 
reflection in a pail' of water, 
providing there is no disturbing - 
movement. - ' 


. The precise extent to which 
the Moon will hide the Sun will 
depend upon- the situation of 
the observer. In the London 
and south-east area, of England . 
it will amount. to about'60 per 
cent of the Sun’s disc; in south¬ 
west England it will be no more 
than ’ 55 per cent; while* in 
northern' England it will be as 
much as 65 per cent. In Scotland 
it will extend. to from 70 to 75 * 
per cent: in Northern Scotland,- 
and still more in the Shetlands. ; 

. Thus, the farther, north, you 
go the more the Moon will hide 
the Sun, until in centi’al Norway . 
and Sweden it will be found 
that the Mcon entirely hides the 
Sun and the glory of a total 
eclipse will be witnessed. On 
this occasion the Sun will be 
entirely hidden for one minute 
and 15 seconds in those regipjas,' 
during which time the grand., 
and wonderful spectacle of the 
peai'ly Corona will be seen to' 
blaze out round the Sun, together /* 
with the scarlet flames from the- 
solar eruptions which are ever, 
speeding in vast cyclones of fire 
over and through the Sun’s 
radiant surface. These are nor¬ 
mally invisible to the eye, owing 
to the Sun's intense brilliance, 
but when this is hidden by the. 
dark body of the Moon, all these’ 
fiery erupted elements, chiefly! 
hydrogen, may, be seen round 
the edge, as it were, of the Sun's 
disc. ' ; 

Prom Britain a greater portion 
of the Sun will appear hidden! 
than at any time since 1927;] 
and.no such grand spectacle as 
this will occur again until 1954,' 
when the Sun will be .hidden to 
a similar extent. But not until 
1999 will another total eclipse,' 
similar to that of 1927, be seen 
from this country, and then only 
from the southern tip of Com-! 
wall. From this we see how rare' 
are the opportunities for witness-* 
ing a total eclipse of the Sun,^ 
owing to the very narrow strip 
of the Earth upon which the' 
Moon’s entire shadow falls. On- 
this occasion the narrow strip 
extends from Western Canada/ 
over the barren Northern regions 
to Greenland, from ! thence to^ 
the North of Europe, and then to' 
Eastern Russia" and Cehtral Asia.^ 
G. P. M. 


/ 


Shall We Have Aluminium Trains ? 


! prospect of aluminium 
trains was held' but in the 
course of a discussibn'on a paper 
on ■ “ Design in Modern Traris- 
porfc” rread the other day at the 
Royal Society of Arts by Mr 
Christian" Barman; FRlB'A. 
“Public transport' in Great 
Britain,” said Mr Barman,. “ is 
entering a period more eventful, 
more interesting, ^ and more 
• exciting than any period since 
the building of our railvvays.'. Our 
railways' are the oldest '• in any 
country and most of our 
principal stations are rapidly 
approaching obsolescence. Such 
an opportunity for re-designing 
our principal lines of public 
transport cannot recur for a long 
time.” 

Simplified travel, ^ swift circu¬ 
lation of passengers, and the 
consideration of their comfort 


in every detail were only. 
possible by good planning, added 
' Mr Barman; hot only must 
travelling be made easier, but 
also more civilised. 

A member of' the audience 
suggested the use of light alloys 
as most important in train con¬ 
struction. He instanced the US 
streamlined trains, built mainly 
from aluminium. (Aluminium, 
however, was used for carriages 
by the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Railway as early as 1910.) 

Another speaker - stressed the 
importaiice of the use of alu-’ 
minium for interior decoration 
for land and sea transport, and 
mentioned that aluminium and 
its alloys lend themselves to 
pleasant colouring, 

Mr Barman agreed that with¬ 
out exception every streamlined 
train in America uses light 
materials. 
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Borneo, Island of •‘'■aly’s Future House That Shakespeare Knew 

A NEW Italian Government has _ _ _ _ . ■ 


Adventure 


O' 


^NGE again, as the Allies liberate Borneo from the Japanese, 
this great piysterious island on the Equator is the scene 
of thrilling adventures. Many and strange were the adventures 
of those who brought civilisation to its primitive peoples. 


Two-thirds of Borneo with a 
population of two millions forms 
part of the Netherlands Indies. 
British territories, stretching 
along the north coast, are 
North Borneo, still governed by 
a chartered company with a 
court of directors in London, 
and Sarawak, governed by an 
Erigli0 rajah; while the little 
native state of Brunei is governed 
by a sultan with the help of 
British officials from Malaya. 

North Borneo, with about 
300,000 people on 29,000 square 
miles, has splendid harbours 
along its 900 miles of coast. The 
interior of the country is moun¬ 
tainous, and the slopes are 
covered with forests haunted by 
.. orang-outangs, gibbons, small 
tigers,' and other wild beasts. 
There are rich rubber, estates, 
ahd gold, copper, and tin w^ait- 
ing to be developed. Here still 
live many pagan tribes in com¬ 
munal dwellings on the banks of 
the river, sometimes a hundred 
families in one house. 

Sarawak itself is as big as 
England, and has had an English 
rajah for a century. It has a* 
coast of 500 miles, and a popula-* 
tion of half a million. Among 
them are some of the most 
amazing people in all the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, the Dyaks, 


HEALTHY GAINS 

for" 



YOUR BABY 


Deep, peaceful, unbroken 
sleep is vital to infant growth. 
When baby is cross, fretful, 
sleepless, those weekly ounces 
of gain do not appear on the 
scales. Mother take care! Look 
to baby’s digestion. 

The minute you see baby fever¬ 
ish, constipated, suffering with 
wind, just give a little ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand antacid. Soon 
comes pleasant relief. ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ safely and surely 
sweetens the sour little stomach, 
regulates the tiny bowels, 
soothes and calnis baby. And 
with sourness and sickness gone, 
with bowel movements regular, 
you are overjoyed to see restful, 
healthy sleep again. Baby 
makes those steady gains in 
weight that are the delight of 
every Mother. . Doctors and 
Nurses recommend ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ as a safe antacid and 
gentle laxative for babies. Be 
careful, Mother, remember to 
ask for ‘ MILK of Magnesia ’ 
which is the registered trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
magnesia. 


a strong, slightly-built and dark¬ 
eyed race, oddly famous for their 
truthfulness, their intelligence, 
and their cruelty. They build 
suspension bridges 'over rivers 
and along the front of a precipice. 
They build houses hundreds of 
feet long and a thousand feet 
round in which their families 
live together. . They will blow 
arrows through narrow pipes six 
feet long and hit their targets 
fifty yards away. They wear 
brass rings on their arms and 
legs, tattoo their bodies, hang 
black and white beads round 
their necks, and bore holes in 
their teeth to fix gold buttons in. 

It was to this strange country 
of Sarawak that there came in 
1838 James Brooke, a Norwich 
Grammar School boy whose 
father had left him £30,000. With 
this money he bought a schooner 
and reached Sarawak when a 
civil war was at its height. He 
helped to suppress the revolt, and 
the Sultan of Brunei made him 
Rajah of Sarawak, ruler of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Chinese, 
Malays, Moslems, and head¬ 
hunting Dyaks. He spent his 
fortune in creating a modern 
State ruled by mercy and justice. 
He was afraid of nobody and no¬ 
body was afraid of him. He once 
spent ten days with a tribe of 
Dyaks. One day Chinese pirates 
sacked the Sarawak capital, and 
the rajah escaped by jumping 
into the river, diving under a 
Chinese barge, and swimming to 
safety. 

James Brooke left his throne 
to a nephew, Charles, who carried 
on his plans until his death in 
1917, The third and present 
rajah, is his son, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke. . 

Sarawak, with no public debt,, 
had a foreign trade worth six 
million pounds a year, exporting 
rubber, gold, sago, pepper, and 
petroleum from the rich Barum 
^Ifields. The pirates and head¬ 
hunters disappeared, and Sara¬ 
wak had schools, railways, water¬ 
works, telephones. 

Then in 1942 came the 
Japanese. When these pirates 
and tyrants have been driven 
out, Sarawak, theTormer wilder¬ 
ness, will once again become a 
garden. Borneo as a whole will 
once more join the march of 
human progress. 


NEW Italian Government has 
been formed under Signor 
Parri. It consists of representa¬ 
tives of the six political parties 
in Italy and will carry on until 
a general election is held to 
choose a constituent assembly— 
representative of the whole 
nation. In Italy’s present, con¬ 
dition, however, it will take 
some time to arrange for an 
election, and first the new 
Government has to show that it 
is capable of maintaining order 
throughout the country. 

For Italyhas not only to 
recover from the war, she has 
to learh again the art of self- 
government after more than 
23 ye^rs of Mussolini’s despotism. 
Many of those who led the 
nation’s political thought in the 
old days have disappeared, and 
responsible men and women 
have to be found to teach a new 
generation of Italians the art of 
peaceful political discussion and 
orderly - self-government. This 
applies not only to the central 
administration but . to local ^ 
government in the cities and in' 
the countryside which was 
formerly everywhere dominated 
by petty Fascist tyrants.. 

The Italian people are like a 
man released after many years 
of captivity, they must learn to 
live in a strange new free 
world. The old Fascist gaolers 
have been swept away, . but 
bitter political differences—born 
of their sufferings—still grip 
the minds. of Italians and re¬ 
main to be settled peacefully if 
Italy, is to recover something of 
what she has lost. 

This gifted and intelligent 
nation which fell on evil days 
needs sympathy in the gigantic 
task before her. 

A Star Pianist 
AT Eight 

the age of eight, Colin 
Sherratt had already made 
a name for himself as a pianist 
on the concert platform. 

Colin is the son of the village 
baker at Moira, in Leicester¬ 
shire. When three years old he 
Started to play the piano by ear, • 
and when he was between four 
and five he played full orchestral 
pieces which he had heard on 
the gramophone. A year later 
Colin started composing music. 

The other day, at the Wigmore 
Hall, London, this young pianist 
played Beethoven, Debussy, and 
Chopin, and this w^eek he has 
broadcast in the Children’s Hour. 


An English Gentleman 


the death of Lord Crewe 
England has lost one of its 
wisest elder statesmen and one 
of its finest representative types. 

Born in London 87 years ago, 
he was the son of the accom¬ 
plished Richard Monckton 
Milnes, first Lord Houghton, a 
great figure in the social and 
literary life of his day and 
now remembered chiefly as the 
biographer of Keats; and he 
inherited his father’s charm 
and social graces as well as a 
love of literature which re¬ 
mained with him all his days. 

After a distinguished career 
at Cambridge he entered the 
service of his country at 25, 
already a staunch Liberal, as 
Assistant Private Secretary to 
the Foreign Secretary. Many 


^HARLECOTE PARK, near Stratford-on-Avon, has been pre- 
sented to the National Trust, and an appeal for £25,000 
for an endowment fund for its maintenance is being made. 


Per this noble gift of a fine 
Tudor house, with its library and 
many historic treasures, and a 
deer-park of over 200 acres, the 
whole nation is indebted to Sir 
Montgomerie Fairfax-Lucy, w^hose 
family have owned the property 
since the 12th century. 

Charlecote Park is a mag¬ 
nificent setting for a magnificent 
Elizabethan house with two- 
storeyed oriels, towers with 
copper domes, gable after gable, 
and charming stacks of Tudor 
chimneys. In front of it is a 
lake, crossed by a bridge. 

The park has two gateways— 
one on the Alveston road with 
high pillars of ornamental stone 
and iron gates, framing an 
avenue of limes, and the other 
framing an avenue nearer the 
village of Charlecote, itself de¬ 
lightful with red-brick cottages 
and timbered farm buildings. 


himself by writing a scathing 
poem on Sir Thomas Lucy, the 
first poem he wrote, and he 
pinned a verse of it on the gate¬ 
house. This further provoked 
Lucy, and to escape the conse¬ 
quences Shakespeare fled to 
London, where he held horses 
outside the theatres in which he 
was later to gain immortal fame. 

The deer-stealing story is 
drawn from four sources during 
the century in which Shakespeare 
died, and the poet’s biographers 
believe it to be credible. Deer¬ 
stealing once involved the torture 
and death of the culprit, but the 
days of frightfulness had passed, 
and to take a buck was an 
adventure attracting a high- 
spirited young fellow. 

Until 1931 there existed no 
doubt that Sir Thomas Lucy un¬ 
consciously sat to Shakespeare 
for his portrait as Justice Shal- 


The whole scene is eloquent of low,' in The Merry Wives of 


England in more spacious days, 
and no one mindful of tradition 
can gaze on it without a thrill, 
for here lived a man who, un¬ 
wittingly, may have started 
Shakespeare on his road to 
fame. Charlecote is the scene 
of the Shakespeare deer-stealing 
episode. 

The stoi 7 runs that one night, 
when he was 21, Shakespeare 
crept into the park and carried 
off a deer, being arrested for his 
offence and imprisoned. Stung 
by his imprisonment, he avenged 


Windsor, but a brilliant piece of 
research among" State records has 
brought to light quite a different 
man who may be the original 
of Shakespeare’s shallow judge. 

The new discovei*y, however, 
does not challenge the truth of 
the adventure in the deer-park, 
and does not destroy the belief 
that something of Sir Thomas is 
left in the play. Certainly it 
does not destroy our interest in 
Charlecote Park, or our delight 
in the news that it will be pre¬ 
served to the people for ever. 


were the important posts he 

held—Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, Lord President of the 

Council, Lord Privy Seal, Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
and for India, President of the 
Board of Education, Chairman 
of the LCC, and Ambassador 
in Paris. In each office he 

served with zeal and distinction, 
and continued as an influence 
in the forefront of affairs right 
until his resignation of the 

leadership of his party in the 
House of Lords last year. 

A man of great talents and 
character, he dedicated them to 
lifelong service of his country, 
and he will be remembered as 
a great gentleman in whom the 
flame of true liberalism burned 
brightly and steadily to the end. 



, ^ ^ An pX O cube adds 
flavour out of all 
proportion to its size. 
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A Shock For Jacko 



J ACKO wanted to look at the Moon through Father Jacko’s telescoper 
He set It up in the garden one night, and while he was fixing it an owl 
alighted on a branch and peered down ’the othef end. Jack© got a shock 
when he looked through the telescope and saw a strange, round face and 
two big eyes, “ Goodness ! ” he gasped, “ I never knew the Moon’s face 
was like that! And it’s hooting at me 1 ” . 


LASTING 

(Customer : Waiter, this chop is 
small even for these days. 

• Waiter T Yes, sir,’ but ‘ you will 
find 4t takes a long time to eat it. 

The Two Noses 

Jf you were asked how many 
• noses you have, you would 
reply “ One, of. course.’; _ J 
But just cross the first and 
second .^fingers of one of your 
hands and gently stroke ^^the tip 
of your, nose, with the tips, and 
see if you haven’t got two! 


Don’t Despise 
Summer Colds 

Never let Summer Colds get a real grip, 
especially with children. They are 
dangerous things. Fortunately it’s easy 
to prevent them developing. 

' There’s an old-fashioned recipe which 
has grown so popular that chemists 
ever^^vhere are keeping it made up, 
bottled and ready for use. It’s the 
“ Parmint ” recipe. 

One dose of this Parmint SyTup will 
case the most stubborn cough. A few 
more will start to clear it right aWay. 
Just try it and see. - 

It’s grand for children, too. Quite 
safe and with a flavour kiddies posi¬ 
tively like. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle, including 
tax. 

NOTE. —If through shortage of bottles 
your chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, get 
a 3/1bottle of Parmint Concentrated 
; Essences and make up a big supply your¬ 
self. 




The OILLOTT range ot 
writing pens is the 
finest in the world ... 
uneaiialled for variety 
, . . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
Bupplies may be limited, 
but the GILLOTT 
tradition of eicellenca 
persists. 


VVlC,TORIA WORKS • BIRHINCHAH 


TOO MUCH TO ASK 

A TORTOISE looked doim at her 
^ egg, 

, And remarked, as she drew -in 
one leg: 

'"You've d shell; so have I! 

To admire you I'll try; 

But doii't ask tne to hatch you, I 
beg!** 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

^HE driver emerged from be¬ 
neath the lorry and struggled 
for breath. His mate, holding 
out the oil can, was beaming. 

''I’ve just given the axle a 
thorough oiling,” he said. 

“That vrasn’t the axle,” replied 
the driver, “it was my ear.” 

Sheer Nonsense 

IJpoN an icy summer’s day, the 
air with fog was dense. - 
The moon shone from a cloudy 
sky, its heat was most intense. 
Along the wide and narrow road 
that stretched for many a mile 
A lone pedestrian came in sight, 
he rode in single file. 

His horse it was a noble isteed, 
with horns upon its head, 
While fastened to its shaggy 
mane, hung'"many loaves of 
bread; 

And as they jingled in the ^dnd 
the horseman gave this cry: 
“Ice-cream all hot on buttered 
toast, who’ll buy , who’il buj% 
who’ll buy?” 


RIDDLES ABOUT MEN 

TY'hy is“ a man who has. 

rheumatism like a window? 
Because he is full of pains 
(panes). , 

" Why are soldiers always tired 
on the first of April? Because 
they have fust finished a March 
of thirtyrone days. 

, In what trade are all the 
members men of letters? 
Printing, 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Robin Speckled i Breast: A pair 
of Robins had built in Farmer 
Gray’s orchard. The young 
birds, .now fully 'fledged, were 
pointed out to Don by the farmer. 

. “But they’re speckled, Tike 
Thrushes! ” exclaimed Don, 
/^‘Yes, so they are,” replied 
Parmer Gray, “ but this time 
next year they, will resemble 
their parents. The old birds are 
very attentive to the fledglings 
now, but soon they will drive 
them away, and this is -neces¬ 
sary, because scarcity of food in 
the winter demands that each 
Robin must have his own 
domain. Thus the parents show 
wisdom in driving away their 
young, though it seems cruel.” 

ONLY REASONABLE 

did the owl howl? 
Because the tvoodpecker 
icould peck her. 

A Traveller’s Tale 

A BOASTFUL traveller related 
^ that he once caught a bird 
of -which the head was nine 
inches long; the tail, was as long 
as the head and half the length 
of the body; the body was-equal 
in length to the head and tail 
together. How long was this 
fabulous bird? ' Ansuer next'week 

Unfaur Advantage - 

punishment the two boys 
were kept in and each told 
to write put his own name two 
hundred times. One of them im¬ 
mediately burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?” asked 
the teacher. 

“ It’s not fair—his name is Jim 
Fry and mine’s Archibald Chol- 
mondeley.” 

Other, Worlds 

Tw the moming Mars and Venus 
are in the south-east. In the 
, evening Jupiter 
is in the/west. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
.seen at 8' a m 
D B S.T o n 
I Saturday, July 7 


Cross Wotd Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Ditch round a 
castle. C A volume. . 7 Preposition. 

8 Bustle. '9 That is.* 10 At a distance, 
12 A state united by treaty. 14 At no 
time. 16'.To withhold for future use. 
20 Considers to be so. 22 A price 
fixed. 25 Without charge. 26 Year of 
our Lord.* 27 A honey-maker. 28 
Near.* 29 A young sheep. 30 To travel 
in a vehic/e. 

Readiog Down. 1 To lament. 

2 To present for acceptance. 3 Vetches. 

4 A fangless.serpent. 5 This will not' 
mix with Water. 6 For opening doors. 
11. To turn away from. .13 This metal 
bar is used with a fulcrum. 15 A fiery 
colour. 17 To trace'back.' 18.To re¬ 
move faults or blemishes. T9 A 
mountain range .in . Russia. " 21 To, 
wither. 23 Backward and forward 
is her.nanie the same. 14 The return 
of the tide. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations, • Ans-xer next week 


A Puzzle Family 

A man said: “I have twice as 
many sisters as brothers'.” 
His sister said: “I have just as 
many sisters as brothers.” How 
many men and women were 
there in this family? ” * 

■ ' ■ ' Answer next xeeh 


CUMBERSOME CAT 

A CUCUMBER bred in a frame 
Had a garden-sHoio prize 
as its aim, - 

But a jump by a cat 
Through the glass where it sat. 
Soon piit paid to that cucumber's 
fame. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, July 
4, to Tuesday, July 10. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The .Seven 
Little Grey Wooden Horses, a 
fairy-tale by Jean Ken ward, told 
by Mac; followed by Mary Lake 
singing some folk-songs, with 
Violin Obbligato; and Children 
from Holland, a talk by Marjorie 
Nisbett. 

Thursday, 3.20 The Black 
Arrow, a story of the Wars of the 
Roses, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
adapted by David Close-Thomas. 
Part 1—John Amend-AIl. 

Friday, 5.20 Worzel Gummidge 
Takes a Holiday: by Barbara 
Euphan Todd, I’art 3—Baby Gum- 
piidg^ and the, Two Aunts. 


Saturday, 5.20 Inversnecky 
Holidays: The Bairns in another 
variety entertainment for child¬ 
ren. , 

Sunday, 5.20 Without are Dogs; 
a story hy V. A. Pearn, told by 
James McKechnie; followed with 
Songs by Derek Barsham, Boy 
Soprano; and Greek Children Go 
Home—a story by an U N R R A 
worker, read by Mac. 

Monday, 5.20 Another Tinker 
Talks story by-Edward D. Dickin¬ 
son; followed with Songs by 
George Parker; and A Visit to 
Cowleaze Farm —3 : Haymaking. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Pipe Band of the 
497 (Motherwell) Squadron ATC; 
followed by Visit to a Canadian 
Cattle Ranch, described by T, Y. 
Benyon, F R G S. 


THE THREE 
MUSTARDEERS 
UNMASK 





A CURIOUS WAILING was heard 
and a weird pale.^ green light 
broke the darkne.w of Ihd room. 
A robed figure announced that 
the seance was ended. Det. Insp. 
Clinton, in mufii, stepped into the 
street, and his face bore a sceptical 
smile as he met The Three Must- 
ardeers. ' Hello, youngsters ! ” he 
greeted his young friends. “ It's 
refreshing to see you after the hocus- 
pocus 1 have just seen. Hocus-pocus 
1 call it, but I've an uneasy feeling 
that there's something fishy behind it. 
That’s why I went.” Others were now 
leaving the house of the man who had 
become known as. the Medicine Man 
because of his alleged healing by 
occult means. Among them Roger 
noticed Sir Josiah Garneslon.the well- 
known industrial magnate. 

The next day Det. Insp. Clinton 
called to see Roger. “ Sir Josiah 
Garneston had disappeared. While 
searching for clues, we found this 
piece of paper in his desk. As you see 
it carries a blackmailing message 

and-“And a sign of the 

Zodiac!” exclaimed Roger excitedly. 
“ That’s right, Leo the Lion,” an¬ 
swered Clinton. “ You've encountered 
' the League of the Zodiac.. What can 
you tell us about them that you 
haven't said already ? ” asked Clinton. 
“Nothing, I’m afraid.” answered 
Roger, “ but we'd.like to meet them 
again.” When Clinton left, Roger 
reminded Mary of two things. The 
Inspector was uneasy about the 
Medicine Man's activities. And Sir 
Josiah had been at the Medicine Man’s 
the previous day. He then outlined a 
startling plan. -iATr... 

That evening they knocked at the 
Medicine Man's door, When the 
door was-opened, Roger asked if they 
could see the Medicine Man. They 
had an important personal message. 
They were asked into the hall, where 
the Medicine Mari joined them. 
Roger gave him a folded paper. “ A 
gentleman asked me to give you this,” 
he said. It was a drawing, something 
like the eye portion of a “ hool^-and- 


eye” dress fastener, the hierogtiphic 
for Leo, ihe Lion, of the Zodiac. The 

Medicine M:in‘s face paled slightly. “ Who 
gave you this? *’ he asked impatiently. ** What 
do you know about it?” ”! can’t tay.’T 
answered Roger. “You see. he disappeared.” 
The fUedicinc Man gripped Roi;er‘a shoulder, 
“Disappeared. What do you mean? If he’s 
yapped——” “ Oh, he just walked away.” 
answered. Roger naively. ** I sec,” said the 
Medicine Man. Forgive me, I'm a little upset. 
The strain, you know, of my calling.” Or do , 
you mean of holding Sir Josiah?” challenged 
Roger. Immediately Roger mentioned Sir 
Josiah's name, the Medicine Man sprang on him 
and yelled for assistance. Roger slipped from his 
grasp, as Jim. grabbing an umbrella from the 
hall-stand, lunged at the man’s stomach. Th# 
doorkeeper, answering the Medicine Man's 
yeti, rushed at Roger, who had armed himMlf 
with a stout ash stick from the stand. 

The two boys, with backs to the door, held 
the man off. while Mary dashed to the door. 

In rushed Det. Inspector Clinton and three 
plain-clothes policemen. The latter held the 
Medicine Man and his accomplice while 
Clinton and the Mustardeers searched the • 
premises. In the attic, they found Sir Josiah. 
He told them that the Medicine Man was a 
blackmailer who, white practising psycho- 
analysisas part of (he alleged'treatment* 
discovered, secrets in the liver of his patients. 
These were turned to good use in his black¬ 
mailing schemes. “And took here, yew 
youngsters.” said Det. Insp. Clinton, ”ne« 
time you get on a stunt tike this, take me mth 
you-^on’t telephone me to follow ! But 
(hanks all the same for netting another of the 
League of the Zodiac.” 

Said Jw ; ” The pleasure'T’oursTaPth^^yM 
said when Father asked who'd eaten the 
only .sandH'iches dabbed with Mustard'* 

'thIV- 

'MUSTARDEERS* 

OATH 

We will hate Mustard whenerer 
we can get it. It makes good 
food taste better. It helps us to 
keep healthy and stront. ' 

We win have Mustard-— * _ 

C01,9fA^’S MtjiTAjhD 
































































